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THE IDENTITY OF ISABEL BIGOD. 
(See ante, p. 445.) 


In conclusion, I append a pedigree based on 
the evidence I have adduced showing that 
Isabel was the daughter of Hugh Bigod, 
3rd Earl of Norfolk, by his wife Maud or 
Matilda Marshal, eldest daughter of William, 
the first Earl of Pembroke of that family, 


and on the assumption that she was 

born circa 1207-8. The works referred to 

in the pedigree are :— 

Banks, ‘ Baronies in Fee,’ 
Extinct Baronage.’ 

Blomefield, ‘ History of Norfolk.’ 

“ Calendar of Documents for Ireland.’ 

Campbell, ‘The Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England. 3 

Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage of England.’ 

Dugdale, * Baronage.’ 

Gibbs, ‘ Complete Peerage.’ 

Gilbert, ‘ Chartularies of St. 
Dublin 

Hamilton Hall, ‘ The Marshal Pedigree.’ 

Harrison, ‘ History of Yorkshire.’ 


and ‘ Dormant and 


Mary’s Abbey, 





Munford, * Analysis of the Domesday Book of 
co. Norfolk.’ 

Roberts, ‘ Excerpta e Rotulis ee in Turri 
Londinensi asservatis, 1216-72 

Roger Bigod, restored (Znd) E Earl of Norfolk, 

3 April, 1218. Born ante 1150 (Doyle, ii. 575) ; 
married ante 1195 (Doyle, ib.), perhaps as early 
as 1189 (F. H. R.), as his first wife, Isabel, daughter 
of Hamelin, natural son of Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou [born ante 1151; married, 1164, Isabel, 
Countess of Surrey, Warenne, and Boulogne (who. 
died 13 July, 1199), when he became j.u. Earl of 
Surrey and Warenne (Doyle, iii. 470), and died 
April, 1202]; and dying ante 2 Aug., 1221 
(Doyle, ii. 576), or in 1220 (Blomefield, v. 225), 
left by her, inter alia, an eldest son-— 

Hugh Bigod (a), who succeeded his father as 
3rd Karl of Norfolk. He was born ante 1195 
(Doyle, ii. 576), perhaps as early as 1190 (F.H.R.); 
married shortly before Easter, 1207 (‘ Histoire de 
Guillaume le Maréchal,’ ll. 13,335-53), or ¢. 1212 
(Doyle, ib.), Maud, eldest daughter of William 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke [born ante 1153 ; 
married ante 3 Sept., 1189, as second wife, Isabel 
de Clare (died after 18 June, 1219), daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Pembroke (Doyle, iii. 2, 3)], 
born c. 1190-1200 ( H. Hall); not more than 35 
in 1225 (ib.), therefore born c. 1190 (F. H. R.), 
lately dead at7 7 April, 1248 (Roberts, ii. 31). [She 
remarried (as second wife) before 13 Oct., 1225, 
William de Warenne. Earl of Warenne and 
Surrey, who died 27 May, 1240 (Doyle, iii. 471) 
(which William was brother to Isabel, Hugh 
Bigod’s mother, so uncle to Maud’s first husband , 
F. H. R.), and by him had issue: 1, Isabel, who 
married 1234 (Banks, ‘D. & E. B.,’ iii. 691) 
Hugh de Albini, last Earl of Arundel and Sussex 
of that family, which Hugh was born after 1217, 
and died 7 May, 1243 (Doyle, i. 68), s.p. ; or born 
1214, as of age 10 May, 1235 (Gibbs, i. 230) ; 
2, John de Warren, born c. 1235 (Doyle, iii. 471) ; 
married, May, 1247, Alice de Lusignan, daughter 
of Hugh, Count de la Marche, and half-sister to 
Henry III.; and died 27 Sept., 1305 (Doyle, iii. 
472), leaving issue-.] Hugh Bigod died ante 
18 Feb., 1224/5 (Roberts, i. 125), leaving issue. 

I. Isabel Bigod (6), born in or c. 1205 (H. Hall), 
born possibly end of 1207 or early 1208 (F.H. R.). 
She had Connell, a Marshal manor, as her “* mari- 
tagium ” (‘ Cal. Doc. Ire.,’ i. 2121). The Honour 
of Ewyas- -Lacy was assigned to her for dower 
(Banks, ‘D. & E. B.,’ i. 105). Occurs c. 1234. 
Isabel married firstly, perhaps in 1222-3 (F. H. R.), 
Gilbert de Laci, who was living 12 Aug., but dead 
by 25 Dec., 1230, v.p. (H. Hall). By him Isabel 
had two daughters :— 

(1) Margery de Laci, elder daughter (‘ Cal. 
Doc. Ire.,’ i. 2699), born say 1223 (F. H. R.) ; 
married (say 1238, F. H. R.) John de Verdon, 
who died 1273. Margery died 1256, leaving 
issue. 

(2) Maud or Matilda de Laci, younger —— 
(‘ Cal. Doc. Ire.,’ ib.), born say 1225 (F. H. 
married 1240, as her first husband, Petes” eh 
Geneva, who died 1249 s. p. She married secondly, 
before 1253, Geoffrey de Geneville (Pat. Rot. 
37 Hen. III.), or in 38 Hen. III. (Banks, ‘ D. & 
E. B.,’ i. 105). He was summoned to Parliament 
from 27 E. I. to 35 E. I. (Banks, ‘ B. in Fee,’ i 
220), and died apparently in the last-mentioned 
year (F. H. R.), leaving issue. Maud or Matilda, 
his wife, died 1302 or 1304 (Gilbert, ii. 331). 
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Isabel married secondly, ante 11 April, 1234 
(Watson’s Genealogist, N.S., xxi., 1904), John 
Fitz-Geoffrey, Chief Justice of Ireland (Banks, 
‘ B. in Fee,’ ii. 78), who resigned that office 1256, 
and died 1258 (H. Hall), leaving issue. By her 
second husband Isabel was the direct ancestress 
of King Edward IV. (Manning and _ Bray’s 
‘Surrey,’ i. 533). The date of Isabel’s death is 
undiscovered (F. H. R.). 

II. Roger Bigod (c), who succeeded his father 
as 4th Earl of Norfolk. Born c. 1213 (Doyle, ii- 
576), probably born c. 1209-10 (F. H. R.)3 
married 1 June, 1225 (Roberts, i. 128), Isabel, 
sister to Alexander, King of Scotland, and died 
4 July, 1270 (Doyle, ii. 577), s.p. 

Ill. Hugh Bigod, Chief Justice of England, 
June, 1258 (Campbell, i. 56). By 1244 he was 
married to his second wife, Joan de Stuteville 


(died 1276) (Pipe Roll of 29 Hen. III., Yorks, 
Dugdale, i. 135a), by whom he left issue. He was 


alive 10 April, 1266 (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ p. 580), 
but was dead by 7 Nov., 1266 (Roberts, ii. 448). 
His children, by Joan his second wite, were— 

(1) Roger Bigod, who succeeded his uncle 
Roger Bigod, 4th Earl, as 5th and last Earl of 
Norfolk of that family. He was born 1245, as 
he was 25 in 1270 (Esc. 54 Hen. III., No. 25, cited 
by Dugdale); born 1240 (Doyle, ii. 578). [Had 
he been born in 1240, he would have been Hugh’s 
son by his first wife, Joan, daughter of Robert 
Burnel. F. H. R.] Roger married firstly, after 
1266 (Doyle, ib.), Alina, daughter and heir of 
Philip, 4th Lord Basset of Wycombe, and widow 
of Hugh le Despenser (Doyle, ib.), slain at the 
battle of Evesham, 1265 (F. H. R.). She died 
s.p. He married secondly (in 1290) Alice, 
daughter of John de Avennes, Count of Hainault 
(Doyle, ib.), who also died s.p. Roger died 
11 Dec., 1306 (Doyle, ib.); died 25 Ed. I. (Har- 
rison, i. 254). 

(2) John Bigod, born c. 1266, as, from Inq. 
evidence, 40 in 1306 (H. Hall). At death of 
brother, 25 Ed. I., was 40 years old and upwards 
(Harrison, i. 254). 

IV. Ralph Bigod married Berta de Furnival, 


who survived him, as she was executrix to his | 


will (Roberts, ii. 333). He was dead by 28 July, 
1260 (s.p., Munford, p. 22), leaving issue a son, 
John Bigod (Gilbert, ii. 313). 

Notes to Pedigree. 

(a) ‘L’Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal’ is 
a long French poem by an author unknown, 
written c. 1225 for the family (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 
232). My reason for thinking that Hugh may 
have been born as early as 1190 is the date of his 
marriage as recorded in the above work. Doyle 
admits he was born before 1195, and I think he 
may have only assigned ‘“‘c, 1212” 


for he gives no authority for the statement. As 
Maud’s parents were married c. 1189, and she was 
the eldest daughter, it seems to me that she was 
probably born c. 1190 (Mr. Hamilton Hallsays she 
was not more than 35 in 1225), because her 
brothers, according to Doyle (iii. 5, 6, 7), were 
born—-William -c. 1190, Richard before 1200, 
Gilbert before 1200, Walter before 1201, Anselm 
before 1219. Doyle, ignoring Maud, probably 
takes William as the eldest child, and so says 
born c. 1190. He may have been born 1191. 


Hugh was doubtless more than 12, and may have 





for his | 
marriage to make his age thereat a possible one, | 





been 17, and Maud the same age, when they 
married. 

(6) Isabel’s second husband died only two. 
years before Ralph Bigod, which points to the 
probability of Isabel having been his sister.®:4 =| 
__(c) The year 1213 given for his birth looks as. 
if it had been fixed to fit in with the date assigned 
for the marriage of his parents, for surely he 
must have been more than 12 when he married. 

Francis H. Retton. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 





THE SO-CALLED PSALTER OF 
ST. COLUMBA. 


OnE of the most ancient MSS. of Irish origim 

now in existence is the so-called ‘ Cathach 

MS.’ or ‘ Psalter of St. Columba,’ the pro- 

perty of the O'Donnell family of Newport,. 

co. Mayo. Some three years ago I was: 
enabled to spend a few days studying this: 
precious fragment, at that time temporarily 
deposited for exhibition at the Royal Irish 

Academy,* Dublin. While its legendary 

history has often been told,j no accurate: 

palzographical study of it has yet appeared.. 

At present it consists of fifty-eight numbered 

vellum leaves, bound, and interleaved with 

paper. All the leaves are damaged through 
decay, many having especially suffered} as: 

a result of the process of ‘‘ steeping in cold 

water,” adopted by Sir W. Betham to open 

out the fragment, a century ago. Many of 
the leaves have, moreover, been bound in 
the wrong order. 

What now remains comprises Psalms 
30. 10 to 105. 13. The text is not a pure 
Vulgate one, but contains a number of Old 
Latin readings, of which I have noted the 
following :— 

30. 21, abdito, cf. Sabatier, ‘ Bibl. Sacr. Lat. Vers. 
Ant.,’ 2, 1751, p. 60n. 12, widerunt, foris, 
Sab. 59. 

49. 3, ardebit, Sab. 100, and Bianchini, ‘ Psalt. 

Dup.,’ 1740, p. 80. 

. 7, supra, Sab. 123. 

. 9, terminos terre, Sab. 126 and Bianch. 103 

give fines terre. 

. 4, potentia arcum et scutum et gladium, this 

reading is not given by Sab. or Bianch. 

* The shrine or cumdach of the MS., dating 
from the end of the eleventh century, is also in 
existence (cf. Gilbert cited below, and Gougaud, 





| Rev. Celt., 34, 1913, p. 35). 


+ Moran (Allantis, 9, 1870, pp. 71-5), Gilbert 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., [V., App., 1874, pp. 584-8, 
and ‘ Facs. Nat. MSS. Ireland,’ i., 1874, pp. vii- 
viii). The legendary connexion with St. Columba 
is also accepted without question by a number of 


| popular Irish writers, and by E. A. Savage (‘ Old 
| English Libraries,’ 1911, p. 17). 


t Chiefly those at the beginning, and the verso: 
of the last one. The best preserved are folios 


' 40-58. 
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80. 9, si audias, Sab. 166. 10, nee, Bianch. 144. 
16, seculo. 17, mellis, cf. Sab. 166n. 
17, illos, Bianch. 144. 

81. 3, @genum et pupillum, cf. Sab. 167n. 

88. 21, linui, cf. Sab. 178n. 

89. 16, et respice, Sab. 183. 

9). 4, in scapulis, Sab. 183. 4, obumbranit te, 
cf. Sab. 183, Bianch. 162. 15, clarificabo. 

4, 4, fines (for sunt omnes fines of Vulg.), Bianch. 

5, firmauerunt 6, procedamus. 7, 
deus (for Dominus Deus, Vulg.), Sab. 189. 
10, semper errant, Sab. 190. 11, intrabunt, 
cf. Sab. 190n. 

15. 2, benedicite (for et benedicite, Vulg.), Sab. 190, 
Bianch. 169. 2, diem de die, Sab. 190, 
Bianch. 169. 5, at wero dominus (Dominus 
autem, Vulg.). 10, regnabit, cf. Sab. 191n. 


102. 15, florebit, Bianch. 179. 

103. 3, in aquis, Sab. 202, Bianch. 180. 10, 
inmittis. 

104. 30, penetrabilibus. 31, cynomia, Bianch. 
185. 31, senyfes. 


The MS. is written in a careful Irish 
semi-uncial handwriting, which bears a 
close general resemblance to that of the Codex 
Usserianus, which the leading experts place 
in the latter part of the seventh century.* 
It would seem, then, that our fragment is to 
be assigned to the same period, 7.¢., about a 
century later than St. Columba. Several 
facsimiles of the script have been pub- 
lished,t but the only ones of value are the 
reproductions of ff. 41a, 48a, 50b, 51a, given 
by Gilbert (‘ Facs. Nat. MSS.,’ i. plates iii., 
iv.). 

Assuming the volume to have once con- 
tained the whole Psalter, it must have 
consisted originally of at least 110 folios 
written in single columns, with 25 lines to 
the page. The length of the line of writing 
varies trom about 12 centimetres with about 
50 letters to 7 centimetres with 28 letters. 
The ruling of the parchment, which is thick, 
consists of 25 horizontal lines three-quarters 
of a centimetre apart, and two vertical 
guiding lines in the margins, done on the 
recto of the leaf (ef. especially fol. 49). 
There is little attempt at punctuation, the 
end of a line generally marking the end of 
a sentence. Words are frequently run to- 
gether. At the end and in the middle of 
lines we find a number of ornamental signs 


used here and there, thus :— 
Z @ee at. ee e 
° e 
a 
* Pal. Soc., Second Series, ii., 1885, plate 33, 


and Thompson, ‘ Introd. to Greek and Latin 
Pal.,’ 1912, p. 372. 
t Cf. Gougaud, loc. cit., p. 35. 








—_ —? 


In certain places erasures have been made - 
in the text and marginal corrections in- 
serted* with two inclined strokes //, as @.. 
signe de renvot. 


Illumination and artistic work are on the - 
simplest possible scale, being represented 
only by large capitals at the beginning of 
each Psalm, drawn in a black or brownish 
ink, with the outline marked by a series of | 
red dots. The body of the letter usually 
terminates in plain spiral coils. In one case - 
only (f. 48a) has this termination developed 
into a beast’s head. Crosses are three times 
seen inserted in or appended to the letter 
(ff. 6a, 48a, 50b). Of the complicated 
interlaced work of other Irish MSS. there is 
no trace here. 


The number of each Psalm is prefixed just 
above the ornamental capital with which it 
commences, and immediately following the - 
number is a rubric varying in length from 
one to four lines, e.g., f. 54b to Ps. 102: zpe- 
(sic !) dauid uox ecclesie ad populum suum. 
Many of these rubrics are quite illegible ; f 
the best preserved are on ff. 2la, 22a, 32b, 
39b, 40a, 42ab, 43b, 46ab. 


On some of the pages (e.g., 39a, 48b) the 
writing would appear to have been retraced, 
and it may also be remarked that some of 
the marginal ornaments are more faded than 
the body of the text. They may have been 
later additions. 


With regard to textual peculiarities other 
than those noted above, we find many 
blunders which show that the scribe was a 
very careless or ignorant man. Some of the 
most striking are: weriae tuae for varietate, 
in pinguine for et pinguedine, princibus for 
principibus, tribus for tribubus, gremia for 
cremium. There are also many of the 
orthographic errors common to Hiberno- 
Latin MSS. generally. 


As is natural in so ancient a volume, 
compendia scribendi are but sparingly em- 
ployed. The majority of those found belong 
to the nomina sacra class. 





* Cf. especially ff. 14a, 15b, 17a, 21b, 22b, 28a, 
29a, 30a, 41b, 46a, 56b. An omitted word has 
been added in the margin of f. 4b, possibly in a 
later hand. 

+ In Gilbert’s reproductions of ff. 4la and 48a 
(‘ Facsimiles,’ i. plate iii.) the rubrics have been 
very muchJimproved upon. 
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The following is a list of all that occur :— 


Chriss Xfem (Chishim, 4. 46 G); 
a a f 42 aw arol 


Deus, Yo. a“ Lm, Ax, do. 
ea a cab a _ _ 
Dominus y.. dnm, dno, ne, 
t 
e@ 


urrcttin on fie ote a 


ancl , Ye. det, 40m, 660, SE05. “(Me f F3a. 





J 7 acl 
wt om ALU at Ae 


y Aancluaruim ) 

Afr Lies, c. fs apm fu 

i $ (thu!, gf = ye Kf ba, It; 
nRég;3 === ne Lit; 


(ne, t= ape f ten i). 


On diabsalma, i.e., diapsalma, cf. K. Our MS. would appear to be the earliest 
Meyer (‘ Hibernica Minora, Oxford, 1894, Irish Psalter in existence, for the so-called 
pp. 89, 96). This capricious suspension may Psalter of St. Salaberga, once believed to 
be seen on ff. 2a, 16b, 17a, 18b, 19ab, 2la,, have been written in Ireland in the seventh 
&c. Moran’s note (Atlantis, ix. p. 74) is century, is now held to be not earlier than 
curious :— the eighth and to be of Northumbrian origin 

‘In the margin is written the word diabolus [!]; (New Pal. Soc., Second Series, 1914, plates 
probably meaning that the sacred text here 33-35). As for the ‘ Psalter of St. Caim‘n,’ 
figuratively portrayed the triumph of Christ over I have shown (Proc. R. Irish Acad., 32, C. 5 
Satan.’ 1913) that it dates from the end of the 
Comment is needless. eleventh or the early twelfth century, 


M. Esposito. 
NOTES ON STATUES AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


(See 2S. xi. 47; 3S. i. 267; 75S. v. 7, 51,145; 8S. v. 407, 470; vi. 92, 138, 249, 333; 
ix. 213; 9 S. ii. 65, 198; viii. 202; 10S. x. 491; 11S. ii. 322, 371, 454, 508; iii. 187, 
230, 241, 315, 385, 429, 473; iv. 138, 176, 499; vi. 398; ix. 219; x. 168, 347.) 








First Royat EXcHANGE. 
In this building, over the pillars of-the | Elizabe‘h—those of James I., Charles I., and 


marble quadrangles, were statues of, our | Charles II. being added later. After the exe- 
‘sovereigns from Edward the Confessor to | cution of Charles I. all emblems of royalty 
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were ordered to be removed, andfreplaced 
by Parliamentary emblems. The Court of 
Aldermen were ordered to see that the head 
of Charles’s statue in the Exchange was 
struck off, the sceptre in the effigy’s hand 
broken, and an inscription set up hard by 
proclaiming the abolition of tyranny—* Exit 
Tyrannus, Regum Ultimo’’—and the dawn 
of liberty. On 14 Aug., 1650, the entire 
statue ‘was ordered to be removed, and 
on the following day a certificate to that 
effect, under the hand of the Town Clerk, 
was forwarded to the Council of State. The 
Guildhall Museum contains a head (13’ x 11”) 
from a statue of Charles; perhaps this is 
the head that was struck off. The king’s 
statue appears to have been replacedsby a 
picture of Cromwell (1 S. iii. 516). In 1660 
a man came with a ladder to the Exchange 
and obliterated the inscription announcing 
the abolition of tyranny, and shortly after- 
wards a new statue of Charles was in course 
of construction by direction of the Mercers’ 
Company, who, as trustees for Sir Thomas 
Gresham, were bound to do so. About this 
time, too, the royal arms seem to have been 
replaced in many of the churches, &e. 
(Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 16 and 29 March, 11 and 
22 April; ‘Cal. State Papers Dom., 1659- 
1660’). This statue perished in the Great Fire. 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s finger-ring is in the 
Guildhall Museum, and his steelyard in the 
London Museum. 


Sreconp Royvat ExcHANGE. 


The head (9x 8}’x 8") from the statue 
of Edward VI. is in the Guildhall Museum. 
In November, 1688, during the religious dis- 
turbances, the sceptre belonging to the statue 
of Queen Mary was broken. There seems 
to be some doubt as to who was the sculptor 
of the statue of Charles II. which stood 
in the centre of the quadrangle, now in the 
south-east angle of the Exchange (758. v. 145; 
10 8S. x. 492; 11 S. ii. 322); the style of 
treatment resembles the statue of James II. 
now in St. James’s Park. ‘The Microcosm of 
London’ states that the work was under- 
taken by Gibbons, and executed by Quillin 
of Antwerp. ‘The Ambulator’ (1820) states 
the statue is by Bacon, and was placed here 
in 1792 (see also ‘ Life in London,’ Methuen’s 
reprint, p. 224). On the south side of the 
pedestal, surmounted by various decorations, 
was the following inscription :— 

Carolo II. Cesari Britannico, 
Patriz patri, 

Regum optimo, clementissimo, augustissimo, 
Generis humani deliciis, 
Utriusque fortune victori, 

Pacis Europe arbitro, 





__, .Marium domino ac vindici, 
Societas mercatorum adventur. Angliz 
Que per cccc. jam prope annos 
: Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei intemerate et gratitudinis eterne, 
Hoc testimonium 
Venerabunda posuit, 
Anno Salutis Humane MDCLXXXIV. 

On the west side of the pedestal, cut in 
relievo, was a cupid resting his right hand on 
a shield, containing the arms of France and 
England quartered, and holding a rose in 
his left hand. On the north side, a cupid 
supported a shield with the arms of Ireland ; 
and on the east side were the arms of 
Scotland, supported by a cupid holding a 
thistle. On the south side was the following 
inscription on the base of the pedestal :— 

‘This statue was repaired and beautified by the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers of England, 
anno 1730.—John Hanbury, Esq., governor.” 

An interesting account of the burning of 
the Exchange in 1838 is given in Ashton’s 
‘Gossip in the First Decade of Victoria’s 
Reign,’ pp. 23-27. At the sale of the salvage 
the figures realized the following sums: 
busts of Queen Elizabeth, 10]. 15s. and 181. 
the pair; Anne, 101. 5s .; George II., 9/7. 5s. ; 
George III. and Elizabeth, 112. 15s. ; 
Charles II., 9/.; and other royal statues 
similar sums. It would be interesting to 
ascertain the present whereabouts of these 


figures. 


TuirD Roya EXCHANGE. 


The statue of Queen Elizabeth by Watson, 
in the south-west angle, was erected about 
1844 (10S. x. 492; 11S. iii. 187, 230, 315). 
A statue of Queen Victoria by Lough was 
erected in 1845 at a cost of 1,000 guineas 
(10 S. x. 491); the sceptre from this statue 
is in the Guildhall Museum. On one of the 
staircases is a marble statue of Prince Albert 
by Lough, dated 1847 (Illustrated London 
News, 24 July, 1847). There are several plans 
and more than 120 views of the Exchange 
in the Crace Collection. The frescoes are 
described in ‘The Pictures in the Royal 
Exchange,’ by Wilfrid Meynell (Windsor 
Magazine, May, 1904). J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





Fo.tkK-LoRE ABOUT THE KAIseR.—The 
present writer remembers that on the oc- 
casion of the birth of the last members of 
the Kaiser’s family there was a flutter in 
Prussia because of an oracle which declared 
that the country would be ruined by a king 
who would have seven sons. When the 
sixth son was born in 1890 it was feared that 
the next child would be also a son. But in 
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1892 the seventh child proved a daughter. 
There was great relief, which explains the 
following item in The New York World for 
14 Sept., 1892, p. 4, column 6 :—‘“ The 
young Kaiser is overwhelmed with con- 
‘gratulations. It is a girl.” 

Perhaps some one can point to a con- 
temporary record of the oracle in question. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FRENcH.—It has _ been 
‘said that “in ‘Henry V.’ the dialogue, in 
many scenes, is carried on in French which 
‘is grammatically accurate.’’ So Sir Sidney 
Lee, ‘ Life,’ p. 15; no unbeliever in Shake- 
speare the man being the author of the plays. 
‘The “French” as it really is might be an 
‘argument for the playwright’s part ignorance 
—assuming that he composed the French 
scenes, and assuming that he wrote or dic- 
tated the French as it is now commonly 
eorrected and published. For no correcting 
‘of spelling will make it all grammatically 
accurate. And as to its appearance in the 
First Folio, let the following extracts 
‘witness. Some of them do, indeed, look 
just like a copying down, according to sound 
in an ear ignorant of the language, e.g. :— 
IV. iv. 37, tout asture (tout A cette 
III. iv. 20 et de coudee (et le coude), 
attempting the un-English final e sound- 
And to such mistaking may be due :— 

III. iv. 8. Je oublie, e doyt mays (j’oublie les 
doigts; mais). Je me souemeray (souvi- 
endrai). 

. 15. Coment appelle vous le ongles. 

- 40. N’ave vos y desia (déja) oublie. 

*. ii. 8. Via les ewes et terre. 

". iv. 17. Le force ; as “le main” in III iv. 

. 50. Les escues que vous layt a promets. 

v. 3. Mor Dieu ma vie. 

- li. 122. Les langues des hommes sont plein de 

tromperies. 

Ib. 193. Le Francois ques vous parleis. 

Jb. 221. Mon tres cher et devin deesse. 

Ib. 258. Je ne veus point que vous abbaisse 

vostre grandeus. 

However, no mistaking but the writer 
‘being ill at the grammar of French will 
well account for :— 

III. iv. 3. Je te prie m’ensigniez. 

Ib. 30. Je men oublie. 

IV. iv. 62. Saave (suivez) vous le grand capitaine. 

Still less for :-— 

IV. iv. 33. {1 me commande a vous dire que vous 

faite vous prest. 

'V. ii. 118. Je suis semblable a les anges. 


heure) 


What then as to concluding from such! stake at Constance on 6 July, 1415. 


French knowledge too hastily concerning 

Shakespeare’s use of foreign literatures in 

the original ? W. F. P. Stock Ley, 
University College, Cork. 


| dans le filon,’ comme 








‘** Portu.”’>—It would seem time for 
°N. & Q.’ to have some note on this nick- 
name which the French soldier has bestowed 
upon himself. The men in the Argonne 
apparently first hit upon it, and used ac- 
curately, in their sense, it would seem to 
signify a soldier who has been at the front 
since last August, and to be withheld, in a 
sportive jealousy, from comrades, however 
far senior and respectable, who had the 
misfortune to arrive only in September. 
But such strictness hardly prevails now. 
The word has spread over France, and is the 
honorific epithet of every brave man in the 
trenches. There are purists among French 
journals as well as among ourselves, and 
one voice at least has been raised against 
“poilu” as a bit of vulgar slang. M. 
Maurice Donnay in a recent number of 
Les Annales takes up its defence, and, after 
pointing out that, as an equivalent for 
“man,” it is not a ‘“ neologism ” in slang, 
he gives the real reason which must compel 
its acceptance—‘‘c’est le nom que nos 
braves soldats se sont donné eux-mémes ”’— 
and continues :— 

‘** Depuis des mois, sur un front de quatre cents 
kilométres, des milliers d’>hommes vivent, dans les 
tranchées, une vie souterraine et surhumaine : 
les balles sifflent, les marmites éclatent, Vair est 
chargé de probahbilités mortelles et ces hommes 
disent simplement :— 

‘*_Nous laissons pousser notre barbe. 

“ West admirable ! 

* Aujourd’hui, la femme la plus délicate, la plus 
‘petite bouche,’ la plus ‘ pruneau de Tours,’ la 
plus ‘ niflette,” comme on dit aux environs de 
Grenoble, la Parisienne la plus fine ne balance pas 
d dire ‘mon Poilu,’ en parlant d’un époux ou 
d’un frére qui est au front, méme s’il se rase 
chaque jour, comme Stanley dans le désert, ou bien 
sil se rase quelquefois, comme ce jeune lieutenant 
d’artillerie qui écrivait & sa maman : 

““<Ca va trés bien, ce matin; il fait du soleil 
et je peux enfin me raser, n’ayant qu'une jambe 
dans l’eau, devant une petite glace attachée a 
la queue de mon cheval.’ 

* Acceptons done ce mot de Poilu, prononcgons- 
le, écrivons-le, puisque, synonyme de héros, il est 
entré dans Vhistoire. Le rejeter. ‘ ga ne serait pas 
ils disent volontiers, ces 
mémes Poilus.” 

PEREGRINUS. 


Lirerary Activity oF Hus.—It is just 
500 years since the eminent Bohemian 
Church reformer Jan Hus perished at the 
His 


life and career belong to ecclesiastical more 
than to literary history, and the chief works 
he wrote were doctrinal, ¢.e., ‘ The Daughter : 
a Guide to the Right Way to Salvation,’ 
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< Postilla’ (homilies) for each Sunday in| 


Witt1AM Borrows, M.A.—I have a sepia 


the year and saints’ days, a commentary on drawing of a monument to this gentleman, 


the ‘Sententiarum’ of Peter Lombard, a’ 
lost translation of Wrycliffe’s ‘ Trialogus,’ | 
and his numerous Bohemian and Latin| 
letters. It is not clear to what extent Hus} 
wrote hymns, but, like his countrymen, he 
was a great lover of music, and improved 
the church singing. 

It is less known that Hus was the author 
of an ‘Orthographia Bohemica,’ and that 
he standardized the spelling practically as 
it is written to-day. When he found 
Bohemian children speaking a jumble of 
Cech and German, Hus was as fierce as 
Nehemiah, who discovered Jewish children 
speaking half-Hebrew and_half-Philistine ; 


and mixed marriages were as obnoxious to | 


the martyr of Constance as they were to 
the heroic Jewish restorer and statesman. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham. 





Queries. 
_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A “PounpD” FoR PRIsONERS.—In 1688 
the Hertfordshire Grand Jury made a 
presentment that “‘the pound before the 
court” (at Hertford ?) was not sufficient to 
secure the prisoners at assizes and sessions 
(‘ Herts County Records,’ ed. W. J. Hardy, 
1905, vol. i. p. 372). What kind of a 
“pound” would this be? The ordinary 
cattle-pound would obviously afford little 
security for prisoners. The ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ gives numerous illustrations of 
the figurative use of “‘ pound ” for a place of 
confinement ; but in the record cited the 
use of the term is clearly literal. Was a 
temporary prison or lock-up sometimes 
called a “‘ pound ”’ ? G. L. APPERSON. 


REFERENCE Marks.—In ‘ The Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament,’ published by 
Bagster, there is used what I believe to be a 
somewhat rare system of references to the 
foot-notes. It consists of the Greek alphabet, 
with the omission of the vowels and also of 
x and v. It occurs in the most complete 
form in which I have been able to find it on 
pp. 480 and 524. I should be glad to 
earn the origin and history of this system. 
It seems likely to be fairly ancient, as one can 
hardly imagine a modern author inventing 
it. F. W. Reap. 





whom I believe to be adivine. The drawing 
is by the sculptor J. Evan Thomas. To 
judge from the emblems below the bas- 
relief portrait, I imagine that Mr. Borrows 
was a botanist. I should be glad of any 
information as to where the monument is 
erected. JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


ARCHER Famity. — I desire informa- 
tion about the later generations of the 
Archer family of Warwickshire, the earlier 
details of which are given in Collins, 
‘ Peerage,’ vii. 359. A lady of this family, 
Miss Fanny Archer, married a Mr. Parkes, 
or Parks, of the Indian Civil Service, about 
1835. Her father, whose Christian name 
I do not know, was buried at Pennycross 
Chapel, Devon, on 20 April, 1841. How 
was he connected with Lord Archer, who 
died 20 April, 1778, and was buried at 
Tamworth Church, Warwickshire, where 
there is a monument erected to his memory ? 
Mrs. Parkes, or Parks, had at least one son, 
born in India. I shall feel much obliged 
for details of the birth, marriage, death, and 
descendants of this lady. The information 
is required merely for literary purposes. 
Kindly answer direct. W. CROOKE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


Bishop SPENCER OF Mapras.—I am 
trying to obtain a portrait of Bishop 
Spencer, and I shall be very glad of help 
on the part of any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Is there a portrait of the Bishop in any public 
or private collection of paintings ? Is there 
any descendant of his living ? 

FRANK PENNY. 

3, Park Hill, Ealing. 


HERALDIC QuERY.—I wish to identify the 
following arms :—Per fesse gules and azure, 
a lion rampant or; impaling Argent, on a 
chevron sable, between three pellets, as 
many millrinds of the first. Crest : a white 
stag trippant. 

According to Papworth, the first arms are 
those of the family of Mowgarle, Mowgrale, 
or Mowgrill; but I cannot trace the impaled 
arms in Papworth. 

I should like to know if any family be- 
sides Mowgarle bore these arms, and with 
what family bearing the impaled arms they 
mazried. Is there any known pedigree of 
Mowgarle that can be consulted ? 

Replies direct will be esteemed to save 
time. CHARLES DRURY. 

12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 
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KENNEL OR CANNEL Coat.—In ‘ A Com- 
pleat History of the Rebellion’ (1745), 
by James Ray of Whitehaven (York, 
M,DCC,XL,IX. ), the author, in a short descrip- 
tion of Wigan, states, speaking of “ Kennel 
coal” 

** Of these coals they make many curious toys, 
it bearing to be turned and polished so as to 
look like Black marble or jet, being formed into 
Snuff Boxes, Nutmeg Boxes, Candle Sticks, Salts, 
&c., by one Tootell, a turner who lives there.” 

Does any one carry on this business now? 
Ray adds :— 

“Tt cannot be worked far distant from where 
it is got by reason of the hardness which it will 
acquire through time when conveyed to distant 


places.’ 
Ho 6. P. 


CHEESES IN JIRELAND.—DR. STANLEY 
LANE-POooLE, dealing with letters of Arch- 
deacon Burton written towards the close 
of the eighteenth century (ante, p. 426), 
mekes the curious remark that ‘‘ in Ireland 
....cheese has always been a _ foreign 
luxury.” 

Is this a fact, and were no cheeses made in 
Ireland in the eighteenth century, or since ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote 


“Corinth, and other Poems. Dedicated (by 
permission) to the Right Hon. Viscountess 
Anson. London: Printed by FEllerton and 
Henderscen, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. 1821”? 
It is the work of a woman. 

8S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 


Rev. CHARLES STRONG, whilst resident 
at Torquay in 1835, published a small 
quarto volume of sonnets, and dedicated the 
work to the then Earl of Harrowby. I am 
desirous of learning in what way, if any, 
the author was connected with Staffordshire. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


THE Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY.— 
Wanted, information as to the place and 
precise date of death of Capt. John Daniel 
Blundell, died 1838; and Capt. William 
Twyning, died 1844. 

In the ‘ Army List’ of 1825 Capt. William 
Kingdom Rains, lalf-pay, Royal Artillery, 
is shown as possessing the Order of Leopold 
of Austria. For what services was this 
given? After 1825 he served in the 5lst 
Foot. J. H. Lestre, Major, R.A. 

(retired list). 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Shefficld. 





AUTHORSHIP OF SERMONS. (See ante. 
p- 400.)—I also possess two MS. sermons. 
They were given to me by the son of a 
clergyman in 1861. They are numbered 
respectively 80 and 99. 

No. 80 has the following on its cover :— 

“ye Nativity of Jesus Xt. Matter of great 
Joy. How to be express’d. Kimbolton, Xtmas,. 
1756; Middleton, Xtmas, 1757; Lempster, post 
Xtmas, 1759.——1760.” 

No. 99 :— 

“Upon y® opening of the Organ y° gift of 
L* Powis. Ludlow Trin. 15. 1764. Luke 7. 
4. 5. 6.” 


Can the author be identified ? 
R. J. FyNMORE. 


MSS. : AurHors WANTED.—For some years 
I have had in my possession the two under- 
noted MS. volumes. Perhaps some of your 
learned readers may be able to supply names 
of authors, or say whether either has been 
hitherto printed. 

(a) ““The Defeat of the ffairys [sic] : The 
History of Phionice and Anaxander—Cleonice and 
Adrastes—Ye princess Milicerte and Diocletus— 
Ye Princess Leonice and Agatha, Princess of ye 
Scythians. Anno Dom. 1732.” 166 leaves, sm. 
4to, old vellum. Title on back, ‘ Faerie Tales,’ 
also initials ,“ E. C.” 

(b) “The Queen of Susa]a Tragedy | in Five 
Acts. | Longum bibebat. amorem. Virg. 1816.’" 
94 leaves, 4to, half bound. 

Male characters include Abradatus, King 
of Susa; Cyrus, Prince of Persia, and 
Croesus, King of Lydia, with only two 
women—Panthea, Queen of Susa, and 
Dorissa, her companion. (In words like 
“favor,” “fervor,” ‘‘ honor,” &ec., the w is 
omitted.) ROBERT McCuure. 

23, Cromwell Street, Glasgow. 


Mrs. VincENT (Mrs. Mitts).—According 
to John Taylor in ‘ Records of my Life,’ 
ii. 319-21, this lady was originally a “ milk- 
girl’? named Isabella Burchell, who lived 
‘in the neighbourhood of Mr. Tyers’ country 
seat.’ Jonathan Tyers was the proprietor 
of Vauxhall Gardens, where she appeared as 
a singer between the years 1751-60. On 
23 Sept., 1760, she played Polly in ‘'lhe 
Beggar’s Opera’ at Drury Lane, and was 
warmly praised by Churchill in ‘The Ros- 
ciad.’ From 1763 to 1766 she sang at Maryle- 
bone Gardens; cf. ‘The London Pleasure 
Gardens,’ Warwick Wroth, 101, 304. She 
married before 1760 the younger Vincent, 
‘a performer on the oboe ”’ in the band at 
Vauxhall. After his death she married 
Capt. J. Mills “in the Civil Service of the 
E.L.¢.” This individual, who was famous 
as one of the survivors of the Black Hole of 
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Calcutta, died in September, 1811, in his 
89th year (Gent. Mag., lxxxi. part ii. 289). 
The well-known mezzotint of Mrs. Mills by 
J. R. Smith, after G. Engleheart, is identified 
as this lady by J. Chaloner Smith in ‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits,’ p>. 1283-4; but as it 
represents a youthful person, and was pub- 
lished in 1786, when Mrs. Mills the vocalist 
was already an old lady, this is probably a 
mistake. The late Mr. Joseph Grego thought 
it was a portrait of Mrs. Mills, a courtesan 
mentioned in ‘The Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo,’ vol. ii. Mrs. Mills, née Burchell, 
died on 9 June, 1802, in the Hampstead Road 
(Gent. Mag., xxii. part ii. 687). Where can 
I find a detailed account of her ? 
HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


Lonpon M.P.’s, 1661: Love: TENISON 
—In the Fifth Report Historical MSS. 


Commission, Part I. (Duke of Sutherland’s 
papers), p. 171, under date 28 May, 1661, 
Sir Stephen Charlton, in a letter to Sir R. 
Leveson, writes :— 

“The two Houses of Parliament have received 
the Sacrament, as it is ordered to be celebrated, 
upon Sabbath day last, which they did unanimously, 
except 3 or 4, whereof 2 were our citizen burgesses, 
viz., Love and Tenison, who absented themselves.” 
Who were those two M.P.’s for London ? 
They do not appear in the printed official 
lists published by order 0! the Government. 

Siema Tau. 


‘“THE JEw.”—I have a small coloured 
etching of a turbaned and bearded figure 
seated at a table on which there are money 
and two bags, one marked 7. Above the 
figure ‘“‘ The New and Fashionable Game 
of the Jew” is printed; and below, ‘‘ Pub- 
lished June 16, 1807, by J. Wallis, sen’, 
No. 13, Warwick Square, M. Dunnett, No. 3, 
Cheapside, and J. Wallis, jun", No. 188, 
Strand, London.”’ 

What was this game ?. Why was it called 
“The Jew” ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Lievt. JoHN Wits, R.N., only brother 
of the Rev. Thomas Wills, A.B., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Countess of 
Huntingdon and Minister of Spa Fields 
Chapel, Clerkenwell, was, 

*‘in his naval capacity, inferior to none of his own 
standing for judgment and courage ; insomuch that 
he had a lieutenant’s commission when he was just 
turned of eighteen years of age.’ —Wills’s ‘ Spiritual 
Register, third ed., 1787, vol. i. p. 177. 

He was a near relation of Admiral Sir 
Richard Spry. He died 11 Oct., 1764. 
Where was he buried ? 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 





RicHarp THomMAs LONSDALE, ARTIST.— 
I am desirous of obtaining full biographical 
particulars of this painter. He was the son 
of James Lonsdale. I want his date and 
place of birth. He resided at 8, Berners 
Street with his father from 1827 to 1839. 
In 1842 he had a studio at 7, Park Cottages, 
Regent’s Park, and in 1849 was living at 
3, Westcliffe Gardens, Folkestone. He ex- 
hibited sixteen pictures at the Royal Aca- 
demy, thirteen at the British Institution, and 
twenty-nine at Suffolk Street. Whom did 
he marry, and did he leave any descendants ? 
If so, where can they be found ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


AUTHOR OF QuOTATION WANTED.—I de- 
sire to trace the author's name and the 
complete words of some verses which ap- 
peared in one of the cheaper weekly papers 
about fifteen years ago—on the subject of 
the substitution of a “ call girl” for a “ call 
boy ” at theatres. One verse ran thus :— 

And the gallery all started hissing 

When an actor came forward to tell 
That the man who played Hamlet was missing, 
And the “call girl’’ was missing as well. 


I. A. 


SIGIsMUNDUS....SuEcLE HzzrEes. — In 
the Uffizi, Florence, is a full-length portrait 
by an anonymous artist inscribed: “ Sigis- 
mundus, Dux Finlandia.—Regni Suecie 
Heres et Electus Rex.—®tatis sue xviii.” 
By the dress the date should be about 1565. 
Can any one tell me who this Sigismund was, 
and furnish me with his dates of birth and 
death? 

I cannot find in the biographical diction- 
aries, &c., any Sigismund who seems to fit 
the portrait in question. 

Francis M. KELLY. 

11, Paulton Square, Chelsea. 


FERNANDO RecaNnuto or Canuto.—Is 
anything known of this Italian artist ?_ In 
1858 he executed eighteen pen-and-ink 
drawings, mostly of figures on horseback 
with elaborate caparisons. He inscribed his 
work to his friend Guerreiro, a Portuguese 
artist, attributing his own inspiration to him, 
and scornfully alluding to “ quel ingannato 
Bartolo.” In his signature there is a gap 
between Ré and “‘ canuto”’; but thec isnot 
acapital. Fernando was a draughtsman and 
etcher of rare talent, with a genius for 
caricature. Some of his borders remind me 
slightly of Doyle. He did much of his work 
at Lisbon from 1837 to 1856, signing it with 
an interlaced F C. 

Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 
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Tue MAcE OF THE COMMONWEALTH.—The 
House of Commons has had in all three 


maces, the first of which disappeared after | 
The mace in| 


the execution of Charles I. 
use is the one ordered to be made on the 
accession of Charles II. The mace in use 
in Cromwell’s time disappeared, but it is 
claimed that it is identical with a mace 
preserved in the Museum at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Is this correct ? 
WiturAm MacArruur. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


MasTER JOHN FoxtTone.—Matthew Paris, 
under the year 1244, mentions that miracles 
were wrought at the grave of ‘‘ Master John 
Foxtone, Guardian of St. Paul’s”’ (Cathe- 
dral). Who was this person, and what was 
his office ? He is mentioned neither by 
Milman nor Simpson ; nor is he to be found 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National — 


ZULZIMAN.—In Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix,’ 
1602, there is a reference to a character 
named Zulziman. I have searched in vain 
for such a name. Can any of your readers 
help me ? MavricE JONAS. 


[Is it possibly a garbled form of Suleiman ?} 





Replies. 
‘THE CLUBS OF LONDON.’ 
(1 S. x. 367; 11S. x. 389, 432; xi. 71.) 


I wisx to correct a mistake the Editor has 
kindly pointed out to me in my reply (ante, 
p- 71). What I should have said is that 
‘The Clubs,’ &c., is by Charles Marsh, but 
is also attributed to W. H. Leeds in 
Allibone, and that a biography of Leeds 
will be found in Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography.’ 

Among the thousands of bits of informa- 
tion I have collected during the last forty 
years for a proposed new edition of the 
‘Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ which the 
late J. Russell Smith told me he was ready 
to publish in 1879, but which will never be 
done by me, I find the following extract 
from John Taylor’s ‘ Records of my Life,’ 
London, Colburn, 1828, vol. i. p. 314 :— 

““Mr. James Cobb’s character is so amply and 
justly portrayed in ‘A History of the Clubs of 
London,’ admirably written anl attributed to 
Mr. March, a barrister and formerly in Parliament, 
whom I have the pleasure of knowing....”’ 

The title ‘The Clubs of London’ is mis- 
leading. It requires to be reversed, as 


] 
| * Aneedotes of Members, &c., of the Clubs 


of London.’ There is practically nothing 
about the clubs, but the volumes are full 
of anecdotes about the members. The 
work well illustrates some of the extra- 
ordinary changes in language and manners 
that have taken place in eighty years. 

I have not found any review of ‘The 
Clubs,’ which is curious, as Colburn, the 
publisher of it, was so popular; but perhaps 
the omission was a consequence of his 
enormous output, for The Atheneum of 
17 Sept., 1828, says that Colburn published 
sixty-five books between January and 
September, 1828. 

From that most useful volume ‘ The 
English Catalogue, 1801-36,’ edited by two 
of your contributors, Messrs. R. A. Peddie 
and Q. Waddington, but only just published 
by Sampson Low & Co. in 1914, I find 
that ‘ The Clubs ’ was published in December, 
1827, just before The Atheneum began. 

The question who was the author of 
‘The Clubs of London’ was first asked in 
‘N. & Q.’ on 4 Nov., 1854 (1 S. x. 367), and 
answered editorially to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. 
Charles Marsh” was the author, without 
further note of identification or authority, 
and therefore I assume the name was taken 
from the entry in the British Museum 
Catalogue, in which ‘The Clubs’ is still 
ascribed to Marsh. But the librarians 
clearly did not know, and have not up to the 
present time known, who Marsh was, since 
all the identification they give is ‘‘ Marsh 
(Charles), author of ‘ The Clubs of London ’” 
(I will call him No. 1), followed by some 
works of Charles Marsh (No. 2), a co- 
temporary (1735-1812), who is described as 
a “bookseller,” and whose biography may 
easily be taken to form part of that of his 
name-sake, the M.P. (No. 1) in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
or be missed altogether, the head-line 
separation between :the two having been 
inadvertently omitted. Moreover, the 
references at the end do not belong to 
it, but to that of the M.P. This oversight 
has been corrected in the ‘ D.N.B. Epitome,’ 
‘“a most indispensable work which no 
library should be without.” 

Next in the Catalogue comes Charles 
Marsh (No. 3), who is described as ‘‘ book- 
seller, F.A.S., of Twickenham.” Query, if 
father and son are confused here? The 
father (No. 2) was a bookseller, the son 
(No. 3) a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Next in the Catalogue I find 


Charles Marsh, M.P. (No. 1), who, we now 
| know, is the same as the author of ‘The 
| Clubs.’ 
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Ti:e next mention of Marsh is in a query 
on 30 May, 1863 (3 S. iii. 431*), which is 
on another subject, namely, an article in 
The Quarterly Review, vol. Ixx. p. 290, for 


1842, in which the critic incidentally 
asked : ‘“‘Who now remembers the name 
of Mr. Charles Marsh?” (No. 1.) The 


reference here is to Marsh’s great speech in 
the House of Commons on 1 July, 1813, 
against Wilberforce’s attempt to force 
Christianity on the natives of India. The 
Quarterly reviewer’s ‘‘ Mr.” seems to show 
that he was unaware of Marsh’s death. An 
editorial biography is subjoined, which must 
have taken my late industrious little friend 
James Yeowell, then sub-editor, many hours 
to work up—a thing he revelled in. At the) 
end he says: “Mr. Marsh, we believe, | 
subsequently returned to India.” On p. 478 | 
(3 8S. iii.) is a note which remarks that 
‘Marsh is generally supposed to be the 
author of ‘The Clubs,’” &c. In vol. iv. 
p. 363, is a reply by the then well-known | 
biographers C. H. and Tuompson Cooper, 
which says: ‘‘We hope this renewed 
mention of him may elicit the date of his 
decease.” On p. 529 F. C. B., who heads | 
his reply ‘‘ Charles March,’’} says: ‘ This 
gentleman died in the spring of 1835.” The | 
exact date and place of death are, however, 
still to seek. 

The first notice of Marsh is in my old 
friend and early companion (I once had 
three copies of it), ‘The Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 1816, attri- 
buted in ‘N. & Q.’ to John Watkins and 
Frederic Shoberl. In it we get an original 
and contemporary biography of Marsh. 
The member of Parliament was in good 
favour, otherwise we should hear of it, for 
the authors spoke their minds in the freest 
manner. Allibone copies the ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 
1816, but without acknowledgment —I do 
not mention this in blame, as it was quite 
impossible for Allibone in so vast a work to 
cite all his authorities. It is still, and I 
believe always will be, useful to refer to 
Allibone. The next and last biography is 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

I have searched at the Probate Registry 
from 1831 to 1839 inclusive, but have found 
neither will nor letters of administration. I 





noticed very few in the index of the name of 
Marsh or March, but there was one Charles 
Marsh, died December, 1835, whose will I 
looked at—rather as a “forlorn hope,” 
since the index had not given him an 
“Esquire.” He turned out to be a publican 
of Essex. I mention this for the benefit 
of any future searcher. If the mistake I 
made (first above-mentioned) had not been 
pointed out to me, I should never have given 
this matter another thought. 

I feel very curious to know more about 
Marsh. It is pretty evident that he did not 
fulfil the promise of his early years, and I 
should be glad to have my idea combated 
that he got into bad ways and eventually 
died in poverty and distress. 

I hope some one will endeavour to write 
a longer biography than that in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Marsh well deserves it. 


Another matter I wish to mention is that 
by this reply I get back my record for an 
answer to the earliest question in ‘N. & Q.’ 
That record I held by my reply re John 
Reynolds, John Wilkes’s attorney (11 S. i. 
284), forty-eight years after the question 
was asked. This was backmarked by the 
late (and I may truly say very much la- 
mented) Cot. W. F. PripEavux in his reply 
as to the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ fifty-eight years 
after the question (11S. viii. 21). My present 
reply settles the identity of the author, and 
is sixty-one years after the original query. 

RatpH THOMAS. 

30, Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common. 





STONES USED TO StauNncH Buoop (11 8. 
xi. 411).—In the notice, at the above 
reference, of vol. xx. of the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English Affairs existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice,’ &¢c., your reviewer, 
after remarking, ‘“ In a list of cargoes brought 
to England from the East Indies in October, 
1626, occurs ‘ cestelletto di pietre per stagnar 
il sangue,’”’ asks, ‘‘ What were these stones 
used to staunch blood ?” 

Is not an answer supplied by the following 
extract in Southey’s ‘Common Place Book,’ 
Second Series, p. 538, from “ A Booke of the 





* It is signed “T.”’: a previous note of T.’s 
on Lord Thurlow was first in the number (p. 121), 
and occupied over three columns. I presume T 
was the editor, W. J. Thoms. 

jt Was that how the name was pronounced ? 
For John Taylor spells it in the same way. 
presume he wrote from memory, from the absolute 
unreliability of his statements, which all require 
to be verified. 


| 


I | great virtue, called the Stone of the Blood. 


Thinges that are brought from the West 
Indies. Newly compyled by Doctor Monardus 
of Seville, 1574, translated out of Spanish 


*! by John Frampton, 1580” ? 


‘They doo bring from the new Spain a rig 

1€ 
| Blood Stone is a kind of jasper of divers colours, 
somewhat dark, full of sprinkles like to blood, 
| beeing of colour red: of the which stones the 
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Indians dooth make certeyne Hartes, both great 
and small. The use thereof both there and here is 
for all fluxe of blood, and of wounds. The stone 
must be wet in cold water, and the sick manne 
must take him in his right hand, and from time to 
time wet him in cold water. In this scrt the 
Indians doe use them. And as touching the 
Indians they have it for certain, that touching the 
same stone injsome part where the blood runneth, 
that it dooth restrain, and in this they have great 
trust, for that the effect hath been seen.” 
Valleriola, ‘ Observationes Medicinales,’ 
IV. viii., describes the case of ‘‘ Blancha 
nobilis iuvencula, Jacobi Romerii patritii 
Arelatensis filia,’’ whose nose bled so that 
there were scarcely vessels enough in the 
house to contain the blood. To this young 
lady of Arles he administered a potion com- 
pounded inter alia of powdered red coral and 
the stone called hematitis, ‘‘ qui mirificam 
in sistendo sanguine vim habet” (Lyons 
ed., 1605, p. 287). Epwarp BENSLY. 


Victor Vispr& (11 S. xi. 402).—‘ Strick- 
land’s Dictionary of Irish Artists ’ says quite 
definitely that the date of Vispré’s death is 
not known, but this book gives 1763 to 1780 
as the years in which he flourished. 

He exhibited at the Royal Academy from 
1770 to 1772, and was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Artists in 1778. In 1776 he 
accompanied his brother to Dublin; in 
1780 his wife died in that city, and in the 
same year he and his brother left Dublin. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Munco CamMpBELt (11 S. xi. 399).—There 
is an engraved portrait of Mungo Campbell 
in The London Magazine, vol. xxxix. p. 145, 
1770; the designer and engraver of it are 
not given. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


JuLius Ce3ar AND Oxp Forp (11 8S. xi 
190, 289, 406).—Masor Batpock in his reply 





Opens upa point which calls for some further 
elucidation. He states (p. 290) that Cesar, 
in his ‘De Bello Gallico,’ says that ‘he 
found the Thames: fordable only at one 
point—where he crossed, and that with 
difficulty. (There are indications that this 
was at Brentford.) ’’ The words in brackets 
are those of Mayor BALDOCK. 

I should be glad to know if Cesar made 
use of the ford at Lambeth which gave access 
to Thorney Island, and if not, why not, 
seeing that the ford was established previous 
to the invasion of Cesar and was the con- 
necting link between the ancient thorough- 
fare from Dubre (Dover), across the Thames, 
to the Midland counties and the North of 
England. REGINALD JACOBS. 


6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


PetTeR WALKER (II S. xi. 362).—A man 
named Peter Walker died at Croydon in 
1761. See ‘The London Magazine; _ or, 
Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer, from 
1732 to 1784,’ 8vo, London, from Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary.’ See also Gentleman's Magazine, 
p. 140. M.A.Oxon. 


HornNcastteE (11 §. xi. 362).—According 
to Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dict.,’ ed. 1831, 
Horncastle is evidently a corruption of 
Hyrn castre, as it was denominated by the 
Saxons, from hyrn, an angle or corner (the 
town being situated within an angle formed 
by the confluence of the rivers Bane and 
Waring), and castrum, a fort or castle. 

M.A.Oxon. 


JAMES THOMAS KIRKMAN (11 S. xi. 380).— 
He was the youngest son of Thomas Kirkman 
of Dublin, and his name appears in the 
Admission Register of Lincoln’s Inn on 
10 Aug., 1792. In 1799 he published his 
‘Life of Charles Macklin,’ and in 1811 ‘A 
Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor ’ 
(v. Brit. Mus. Cat.). He was then a captain 
in the Royal East London Militia, and was 
living at 1, Union Place, Blackheath Hill. 
Further particulars will oblige. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

19, Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 


Bumsiepurpy (ll S. xi. 342).—This 
name is also given to a game played 
with a perpendicular pole, about twelve 
feet high, with a cord hanging from 
the top, at the end of which is affixed a 
lawn tennis or other similar ball, at which 
two players, standing opposite one another, 
strike, either with their open hand or with 
a racket, in contrary directions; thus 
affording capital exercise in a limited space, 
and suitable for indoor or outdoor amuse- 
ment. F. W. R. GARNETT. 

Wellington Club. 


JAMES CHALMERS (11 S. xi. 25).—It is 
stated at the above reference, under the 
heading ‘Quetta, India,” that ‘‘a font 
was presented to the Cathedral in memory 
of James Chalmers, by friends, in 1902.” 





This Cathedral has nothing to do with 
India, but was erected at Thursday Island 
as a memorial to those who perished in the 
wreck of the British India Steam Navigation 
Co.’s steamer, Quetta. The vessel struck 
an uncharted rock, which apparently she 
could only have touched at low tide, with 
the loss of a great many lives of passengers 
going to England from Brisbane by the 
north of Australia. H. P. GARDNER. 





Toogoolawah, Queensland. 
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ONIONS AND Dearngss (11 S. xi. 68, 117). 
—The chemical substance allyl is contained 
both in onion and mustard. From mustard 


| 
| 


Fortnum & Mason (Il S. xi. 341).— 
Charles Fortnum—perhaps the brother men- 
tioned by Mr Ricorpo—was a paymaster 


oil are now made non-irritating preparations | in the First (or the Royal) Regiment of Foot. 


used for deafness and noises in the ear. 
hybrid word “ fibrolysin’’ describes their 
supposed action. 


| 


The | His commission bore date 5 Jan., 


That of onion is probably | 


an esthetic to the drum in the first place, | 
while the exclusion of light, by black wool | 


or anything else, is known to be of value in 
affections of the skin, not quite so sensi- 
tive a structure. However that may be, 
the rejuvenescence of remedies is most 
interesting. J. K. 


‘Just Twenty YEARS Aco’ (lI S. xi. 
230).—The song ‘Twenty Years Ago’ was 
written by G. J. Chester, music by A. Scott 
Gatty. J. K. 

South Africa. 


_AvTHORS OF QuoTaTiIONs WANTED (11 S. 
xi. 430).—I cannot answer the query of the 
Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover,’ but I would 
point out that the lines he quotes— 

In earth they laid her then, 
For hungry Worms a Prey; 
So shall the fairest face alive 
At length be brought to clay, 
were probably known to David Muiiet, the 
author of the ballad ‘ William and Margaret.’ 
Here we have 
So shall the fairest face appear 
(a line quoted by Charles Lamb in ‘ New 
Year’s Eve’), and again 
The hungry worm my sister is. 
G. C. Moore Smrru. 


DisRAELI's LirE: EmMANvEt (11S. xi. 301, 
390).—A few additional particulars concern- 
ing Henry Emanuel may be welcome. I think 
Messrs. Streeter succeeded him. He was 
born in 1831, and died at Nice, January, 
1898. In 1874 he procured a Portuguese 
title and was known as Baron Emanuel de 
Almeda. In 1852 he married a Dutch lady, 
and by her had an only son, who died in 
1870, and a daughter, who in 1882 married 
a M. Sourdis. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


HANGLETON : PERSEVERE YB, &c. (11 S. xi. 
318, 435).—These words, without the e or any 
breaks between the words, were placed over 
the altar and under the Ten Commandments 
in Penshaw Church, near Durham, c. 1860; 
and [remember seeing them somewhere, per- 
haps in ‘ The Boy’s Own Book,’ c. 1845. I 
have found them useful as illustrating the 
absence of vowels in Hebrew. os. BR: BE: 

Durham. 





1805 (see 
‘ Army Lists ’ of 1809 and 1811). He appears 
in the ‘ Resignations and Retirements” in 
the 1816 ‘Army List.’ According to Allibone, 
Mrs. Fortnum—possibly the wife of Charles, 
and the mother of Charles Edward Drury 
Fortnum—wrote ‘ The Adventures of Victor 
Allen,’ 1805, and ‘ Cordelia.’ 

Presumably M1 Ricorpo means that 
Charles Edward Drury fFortnum was, 
according to his own statement, the dis- 
coverer of the Burra Burra mines (South 
Australia). They were discovered in 1845 
(see Woodward and Cates’s ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Chronology ’). RosBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


GEORGE BopEns (II S. xi. 267).—In the: 
‘Army List ° of 1777 George Bodens appears 
(p. 4) among the colonels under date 19 Feb., 
1762. There are four other colonels of the 
same date, the first of whom, Charles Buck- 
nall, has in the ‘‘ Regiment *’ column “ Half- 
pay, as Captain,” against his name. The 
next three, of whom Bodens is one, have 
nothing in that column. The fifth, Ja. Mure: 
Campbell, has “‘ Half-pay, as Lt. Col.” 

There was a Chas. Bodens, Ensign in the 
Coldstream Guards, 15 Jan., 1722/3; Lieu- 
tenant and Captain, 26 Jan., 1735. Resigned 
in May, 1739 (see ‘George the First’s Army, 
1714-27,’ by Charles Dalton, 1910-12, ii. 
269, 271). RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


ORIGIN OF ‘OMNE BENE’ (11 S. xi. 280, 
389).—From, the evidence already furnished 
in these columns we get a rough indication 
of the date of authorship. The pertinent 
dates are :— 

1819. Washington Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book.’ 

1810(?). ‘Omne Bene’ sung at Kingswood. 

1825 (?). 5 * aa Harrow. 

1827. Hood’s ‘ Retrospective Review.’ 
These are the only references known. As 
Hood was born in 1799, and speaks of the 
song in a familiar way, we shall, perhaps, not 
go far wrong in fixing the composition near 
1800. It would thus be a century younger 
than Winchester’s ‘Dulce Domum.’ The 
authors of these hardy songs remain un- 
known. 

The two stanzas already quoted are the 
only ones extant. The traditional tune is 
quite simple, and I shall be glad to forward 
the music to any who care to <pply. 

H. E. CRANE. 

Kingswood School, Bath. 
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D’OvtEy’s WAREHOUSE, 1855 (11 S. xi. 
169, 216, 238, 328).—Mr. ALAN STEWART 
will find a picture of the corner house in the 
Strand to which he refers on p. 117 of Punch 
for 10 Sept., 1887. It was then occupied 
by The Field ; next (to the east) came The 
Queen, and then the old Gaiety Theatre. 

Witmot CorFIELD. 


AvuTHorRS WANTED (11 S. xi. 360).— 
Having been informed that the lines be- 
ginning ‘“‘Unanswered yet?” were prefixed 
to a volume entitled ‘Thoughts on 
Prayer,’ published about thirty years ago 
by the Religious Tract Society, I wrote to 
the Secretary of the Society, asking him 
if he could give me the name of the author, 
and I quote the material portion of the 
reply he kindly sent me :— 

** On looking into the matter I find from some 
correspondence dated 1906 that the verses were 
composed by Ophelia G. Browning, and the 
following is a copy of a printed notice in regard 
to them :— 

** Copy.—The poem has attracted much atten- 
tion in America, and frequent inquiries have been 
made as to its authorship and origin. It has 
occasionally been ascribed to Robert Browning. 
It was written in May, 1880, by Ophelia G. Brown- 
ing, the daughter of an American Methodist 
minister. In 1884 she was married to Thomas F. 
Burroughs of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., since whose 
death a few years ago she has been married again, 
her present husband being Rev. Arthur P. Adams, 
Beverly, Mass.—-1906.”’ 

The surname of the authoress will account 
for the erroneous ascription to Robert 
Browning. 

A statement regarding Mrs. Maybrick, that 
the verses (the one quoted is the last of 
four) were “‘ written by her in the solitude 
of her dungeon,” may be true, as, being an 
American, she would probably be acquainted 
with them, and would write from memory. 

R. GRIME. 


(11 S. xi. 379, 461.) 
The lines referred to are properly, 

I never had a piece of toast 

Particularly long and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 

And always on the buttered side, 
and are so given, without source, in Walter 
Hamilton's ‘ Parodies,’ vol. iii. p. 268; 
whilst elsewhere they are classed as “* anony- 
mous.” They were printed in Chambers’s 
Journal towards the end of the sixties, 
or early in the seventies, and my impression 
is that they were in one of a series of 
‘chatty articles contributed by James 


Payn, the novelist, who edited the Journal 
I more than suspect | 


from 1858 to 1874. 





that they were written by Payn himself, 
some of whose works contain snatches of 
parody, and who quoted Thomas Moore’s 
‘“dear gazelle”? line (incorrectly, by the 
way) in his ‘ Lights and Shadows of London 
Life,’ vol. i. p. 160 (1867). W. B. H. 


(11 S. xi. 401.) 


John o’ London in ‘ London Stories,’ and 
Rodwell in ‘Old London Bridge,’ give 
different versions of this song, which seems 
to be centuries old and beyond all record of 
authorship. John’s version is :— 

London Bridge is broken down; 
Dance over, my Lady Lee. 

London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay Ladye. 

How’shall we build it up again ? 
Dance over, &c. 

Build it up with silver and gold ; 
Dance over, &c. 

Silver and gold will be stole away; 
Dance over, &c. 

Build it up again with iron and steel ; 
Dance over, «ce. 

Tron and steel will bend or bow ; 
Dance over, «c. 

Build it up with wood and clay ; 
Dance over, &c. 

Wood and clay will melt away ; 
Dance over, &c. 

Build it up with stone so strong ; 
Dance over, my Lady Lee. 

Huzzah! it will last for ages long 
With a gay Ladye. 

The last verse suggests irresistibly to me 
that the ballad came into existence by 
spontaneous improvisation to dancing, 
among many people, each supplying a 
verse (really a line only) in turn, at the time 
when stone was first substituted for wood 
in the building of the bridge, namely, between 
1176 and 1209, by Peter of Colechurch. In 
short, it was a real folk-song, the work of 
the people, and the burden was either older, 
or was a corruption of ‘‘ Dance over ladyly ”’ 
(z.e., “dance forward gracefully’’). The 
stories that it refers to the Lady Lee of 
‘Woodstock,’ or the Duchess of Leeds in the 
time of William III., are disposed of by the 
fact that the song is undoubtedly older than 
either of those ladies. The historical cir- 
cumstance that the wife of the Warden of 
the Bridge was Lady of the Lea Mills from 
the reign of Edward II. does not seem to 
me to prove that she was ever known as 
“Lady Lea,” and the right did not last 
long. Of all the possibilities I prefer ‘‘ Dance 
over ladyly,” and we have a modern echo 
of the phrase in the ragtime ‘Come over 
here,” 7.e., ‘‘ Come forward.”’ 
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Rodwell gives a different version :— 

London Bridge is broken down 3 
Dance o'er, Lady Lea. 

London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay La-dee. 

Then we must set a man to watch ; 
Dance o’er, &c. 

Suppose the man should fall asleep ? 
Dance o’er, &c. 

“Then we must put a dog to guard ; 
Dance o’er, &c. 

Suppose the dog should run away ? 
Dance o’er, &c. 

Then we must chain him to a post ; 
Dance o’er, Lady Lea. 

‘Then we must chain him tight and fast 
With a gay La-dee. 

Rodwell says, ‘‘ Like all really old English 
‘ballads it was of an almost interminable 
length, but we shall only insert a few verses.” 
It is possible that in the full ballad both 
versions were included, and that the singers, 
after exhausting all possibilities of watch 
and ward, went on to discuss rebuilding. 

B. C. 8. 


The song “London Bridge is broken 
down, Dance o’er my Lady Lea,” is of great 
antiquity, and, I am led to understand, is 
identical v ith an ancient Celtic song called 
“Yn Yr Pentre,’ or, in English, ‘Round 
about our Village.’ This song was adopted 
many years ago by a certain Ameer of 
Afghanistan as the National Anthem of his 
‘country. The story goes that his Highness, 
who was very partial to brass bands, particu- 
larly the trombone, heard the tune, which 
at once caught his fancy, with the above 
result. 

Your correspondent might refer to Richard 
Thomson's ‘ Chronicles of London Bridge,’ 
where the subject is discussed at some length, 
without, however, arriving at any definite 
conclusion. 

A verse of the old nursery rime ‘“ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,” beginning with 
** London Bridge is broken down.” is men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.’ (4 S. xii. 479). 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


I do not wonder that Mr. Ceci Clarke 
has failed to find these old lines in any 
ordinary book of reference, though I daresay 
he may find some clue to them in Lady 
Gomme’s book on ‘Children’s Games ’—a 
work which I am at present unable to refer 
to. 

They form one of the series of children’s 
choral and dramatic games which are just 
now the subject of so much interest and 
Yolk-lore study. At the time I contributed 


la long paper on ‘ Dorsetshire Children’s 
| Games’ to the Folk-Lore Society (see Folk- 
| Lore Journal, 1889, p. 202) IT had not that 
| one amongst my collection ; but I have since . 
obtained it, and I hope that it may one day 
appear in a larger work that I am contem- 
plating upon Dorset folk-lore. In the 
meantime I think it is rather too long to 
reproduce here. I call it ‘My Fair Lady’ 
for want of a better name, that being the 
| refrain that runs throughout it, in the same 
way, no doubt, that “Dance over Lady 
Lea” does in Mr. CLaRKE’s version. The 
first lines are :— 
London Bridge is falling down— 
Down—down—down. 

I should like to refer your correspondent 
to Miss Charlotte S. Burne’s ‘ Shropshire 
Folk-Lore,’ 1883, for a variant that more 
nearly approaches what he is in search of, 
I think. In Miss Burne’s chapter (Xxxill.) 
on ‘Choral and Dramatic Games,’ at p. 519, 
the lines of this game (called ‘Gay Ladies,’ 
from its refrain) begin :— 

Over London Bridge we go (fer), 
Gay ladies, gay! 
And the chorus replies :— 
London Bridge is broken down (bis), 
Gay ladies, gay ! 
Miss Burne says that it is 
‘evidently two games confused together. The 
players form a ring moving round as they sing 
the chorus; two players outside the ring run 
round it singing the ‘ verse part.’ ” 
A foot-note (by W. W. 8.) states :— 
“ T have heard 
London Bridge is broken down: 
Dance over my Lady Lea, 
sung in Kent.” 

This last is probably what Mr. CLARKE 
is in search of. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

For former references to this in ‘N. & Q.’ 
see 1 S. ii. 258, 338; 3S. xii. 379; 8S. vi. 
106. W. B. H. 

(Mr. JoHN Harrison also thanked for reply.) 


ANSTRUTHER, Fire: Scott of BALCOMIE 
(11 S. xi. 188, 288, 368).—The literary im- 
portance of Anstruther is not fully denoted 
without a reference to Dr. Hew Scott, author 
of ‘ Fasti Ecclesie Scoticane.’ A native of 
Haddington, and born about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Scott was minister 
of West Anstruther parish from 1839 till the 
time of his death, circa 1872. His work is 
an elaborate compilation, giving some account 
of all the ministers in the Church of Scotland 
from 1560 to 1839. In quest of his facts the 
author visited parish after parish, and utilized 
enormous numbers of records. The product, 
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which appeared in six volumes in 1866-71, | At the date of this, speculation—he 
is a valuable storehouse of information, to winter of 1785-6, after he had left the Royal 
which ecclesiastical biographers of recent | Cireus—the New Road frcm “'The Angel” 
times have been inevitably indebted. Under | to Battle Bridge was completed, and many 
the direction of a committee, it is now being | houses in terraces and streets had been 


revised and enlarged by a body of experts. 
THomas BAYNE. 


NECESSARY NICKNAMES (118. x1. 320, 405). 
—In the upper part of Wensleydale, N. Yorks, 
where there were few surnames, most of the 
inhabitants being Metcalfes, Chapmaas, 
Peacocks, &e., there was in the mid-nine- 
teenth century an old man called Chris- 
topher (Metcalfe, I think), who, from his 
owning a donkey cart, was known as ‘‘ Assy 
kit... He had ason Alexander, who became 
known as Assy Kit Alec, the s in the yos- 
sessive being in the N.R. almost always 
omitted. This name, pronounced as one 
word, “ Assikitalec.”” was rather a puzzler 
for a stranger, who was inclined to look upon 
it as a sort of title ! Geo. 


The practice of adding sobriquets to dis- 
tinguish a large number of local families 
bearing the same name existed in Bolton 
some twenty-five years ago. The numerous 
Morrises were distinguished by a number of 
prefixes, of which the following examples 
are remembered: ‘“‘ The Singing Morrises,”’ 
“The Laughing Morrises,” ‘The Crazy 
Morrises,”’ “* The Crying Morrises.”’ ; 

It is said that one of the Morrises, who was 
known as “ The Mangling Morris,”’ lost her 
husband, and, being unable to pay for his 
coffin, hit upon the happy expedient of ex- 
changing the mangle for the necessary coffin. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Drispin’s (HELICON THEATRE (11 S. x 
389).—The site of the Helicon Theatre is, 
I am of the opinion, that of Pentonville 
Chapel, on the north side of Pentonville 
Hill, between Rodney Street and Cumming 
Street. The principal allusions from which 
this identification is derived have been 
summarized by Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin 
from Charles Dibdin's ‘ Professional Life’ 
and other sources. 

The site, he says, was in Clerkenwell, not 
far from Pancras, and after the collapse of 
the building, Leroux sold or used 
wreckage and let the ground for the erection 
of a chapel. Of special importance was 


built. An Act of 16 George III. authorized 
the building of Pentcn Place, to afford 
direct access to this new residential 
district from Clerkenwell and West 
Central London, through Bagnigge Wells. 
The site selected by Dibdin, opposite this 
new thoroughfare, would therefore have 
‘direct communication with the City and 
| West End, and the many popular resorts 
in the vicinity and Clerkenwell. Situated 
in a district rapidly being occupied by a 
good class of resident, it would be in the 
highway connecting Battle Bridge (St. 
Chad’s Well and Pancras Wells) with White 
Conduit House, Dobney’s and the Belvidere 
Tea Gardens. Almost within sight were 
Sadler's Wells, Islington Spa, the English 
Grotto, and others of less importance, making 
this the most frequented pleasure locality 
in or near London (vide map prefixed to 
Warwick Wroth’s ‘ Pleasure Gardens of the 
Eighteenth Century ’). 

The intended provision of a water enter- 
tainment by means of hydraulics could only 
apply to a site near to, and on a lower level 
than, the large reservoir now in Claremont 
Square. On the site Dibdin selected the 
'water would rise at least thirty feet, and 
flow, when not required, into the River Fleet . 
At a very small expense water could be 
| brought into the theatre or grounds, as the 
| mains connecting the high-level reservoir 
|with that then situated on the site of 
}Tolmer’s Square passed down the hill. 
| The ultimate use of the area for a chapel 





* | clearly identifies it as the site of Pentonville 


Chapel, of which the foundation was laid 
'16 June, 1787 (Pinks’s ‘ Clerkenwell,’ 512). 
| In 1777 the ground landlord had endeavoured 
|to secure the provision of a chapel in the 
|district as an appendant to the parish 
|church. Penton Place was the thoroughfare 
‘selected, but the founders failed to comply 
| with the vicar’s requirement of a bond to 
| the bishop for the regular payment of the 
|salary of a minister for the chapel. Proba- 
i bly, when ten years later the proposal was 
| saecenstalty revived, the site of Dibdin’s 
speculation was selected as being in a 


Dibdin’s selection of the site for water| better position and having sufficient area 


entertainments. 


“I took’ advantage of a very fine piece of water, 
on which I placed my hest dependence, having 


intended to produce the effect of my grandest 
spectacles through the medium of hydraulics.” 


| for a burial-ground. 


| Dibdin also recorded, “I planted 

poplars ’’—a slight allusion, but of some 
|value in supporting my identification. 
| Augustus Pugin’s ‘Series of Views in 
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Islington and Pentonville,’ 1819, includes a 
view of Pentonville Chapel with poplar trees 
growing on either side. Dibdin selected 
these to create some resemblance with 
Sadler’s Wells, where poplar trees were a 
feature—noticeable in most of the prints and 
drawings of that resort. I was recently 
shown a portfolio of drawings by Arnold 
of scenes and places in Pentonville and 
Islington, and in those of the view from his 
house in Rodney Street poplars invariably 
occur in the grounds and gardens opposite, 
originally the site of the Helicon Theatre. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Ketso ApBey (11 S. xi. 312).—The 
querist in L’Intermédiaire is evidently not 
aware that Kelso Abbey was destroyed by 
Lord Hertford in one of his raids in the 
sixteenth century. W. E. Witson. 


THe ZAnzics (11 S. xi. 249, 304, 367, 409). 
—The clever performance given by the 
Zanzigs, called ‘Two Minds with but a 
Single Thought,’ may be rightly appreciated 
by giving here, just briefly, a general de- 
scription of what two great performers in 
the same branch of the conjurer’s art did 
in the past. Robert-Houdin advertised on 
12 Feb., 1846 :— 

“In this programme M. Robert-Houdin’s son, 
who is gifted with a marvellous second sight, after 
his eyes have been covered with a thick bandage, 
will designate every object presented to him by the 
audience.” 

Houdin never revealed the secret of this 
remarkable trick, but plainly indicated in 
his autobiography that it was the result of 
an ingenious combination of questions that 
gave the clue to the supposed clairvoyant 
on the stage. It was the idea of people at 
the time that the experiment was the result 
of animal magnetism, but the astute Robert 
Heller thought otherwise, and he went to 
work to perfect a system that far excelled 
that of any of his predecessors in the art, 
adding certain subtle improvements that 
made the trick all but supernatural. No- 
thing offered by a spectator seemed to baffle 
Houdin or Heller. Half-obliterated Roman, 
Grecian, and Oriental coins were described 
with wonderful ease and accuracy by the 
assistant on the stage; also secret-society 
emblems and inscriptions thereon; what 
kind of watches, the maker’s name, and 
how many jewels in the works. After 
Heller’s death, Fred Hunt, jun., his assistant, 
contributed an exposé to The Times. It is 
not unlikely the Zanzigs copied Heller's 
code. Mr. Zanzig’s ‘‘ What’s this?” ““ Now 
this?” and ‘‘ This?” and so on, was not 
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simply a question, but denoted the article 
before him, and his next questions, usually 
consisting of a few monosyllables, supplied 
the details to his partner. Tom Jonezs. 


I have always been interested in this kind 
of thing, but attended the Zanzigs perform- 
ance, with my wife and sister, in a very 
incredulous state of mind. 

We have a private family order, and all 

the ladies of the family wear a symbol 
suspended by a chain round the neck, under 
the clothing and next to the skin, where, with 
a high blouse as worn in those days, it was 
impossible to be seen. The symbol is the 
sign of the zodiac Taurus in plain flat 
gold. When Zanzig came opposite to my 
sister she said, ‘“‘ What am I wearing round 
my neck?” Mrs. Zanzig answered at once 
from the stage, ‘A kind of cabalistic gold 
sign.’ 
That was pretty good, was it not ? 
Hammersmith. Witt1am Butt. 
_ LT remember reading in some paper an 
interview with Mr. Zanzig, in which he 
stated that no trickery was employed, and 
that he and his wife discovered this power 
of thought-transference by finding that they 
repeatedly were thinking simultaneously of 
the same thing. The Daily Chronicle in- 
stituted a crucial test of the Zanzigs’ power. 
Mr. Zanzig was put in one room, and his 
wife in another. A member of the Chronicle 
staff took a book from the shelf, opened it 
at random, and pointed out a sentence in it 
to Mr. Zanzig. He read it, and then his 
wife repeated it in the next room. 

I write from memory, but perhaps some 
of your correspondents can either correct 
or endorse what I have said. Thought- 
transference is not a bit more wonderful 
than wireless telegraphy. If electric force 
can travel from one pole to another through 
the invisible ether, there is no reason why 
vital force should not send thought-waves 
from one brain to another. 

Hawick. W. E. Witson. 


(Mr R. Grime also thanked for reply.] 


THE FLAG OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA (11S. 
xi. 359, 439).—So far as the English branch 
is concerned one must question the accuracy 
of Mr. Fincuam’s statement that these 
Knights “always bore as their arms and 
flag the plain white cross on red,” for the 
mantle of Sir Thomas Tresham, the last 
Lord Prior of the Order in England, on his 
recumbent effigy in Rushton Church, has 
on the breast a cross flory, concerning which 
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no less an authority than Sir William St. nine Indiamen were purchased by the 
John Hope, himself an Esquire of the present Government for war purposes, one of which 
revived Order, writes: ‘It is a matter for, was called Glatton by her owner, probably 
regret that when the Order was last revived | from the place of that name in Huntingdon- 


the badge adopted was the so-called Maltese 
cross instead of the graceful cross flory.” 
Tuos. M. Brace. 
124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


FLOATING IRONCLAD BATTERIES (11 S. xi. 


430).—There is an engraving of the floating | 


battery Glatton, ‘“‘from a photograph by 
T. Seott Archer,” in The Illustrated London 
News for 29 Sept., 1855 (vol. xxvii. p. 373). 
From the letterpress accompanying the 
illustration I take the following :— 


“The inapplicability of our large ships of war | 


for the attack of the Russian stone fortresses 
and_ strongly fortified harbours has led to the 
construction of a large number of floating bat- 
teries, some forty in number, which are very 
shortly to be launched against our powerful 
enemy. These vessels are built from one model, 
and are pierced for ten or twelve guns; except 
two batteries, the Glatton and the Trusty, which 
are pierced for sixteen guns. We have engraved 
the Glatton, built by Messrs. Green, already 
afloat, and which, by the latest news, reached 
Gibraltar on the 10th inst., on her way to the 
Black Sea.”’ 


The dimensions of the floating aatetie | 


are given as follows :—Length between the 
perpendiculars, 172 ft. 6in.; breadth, 
extreme, 43 ft. 8 in.; depth in hold, 14 ft. 
7 in.; draught, 7 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 1,469 
tons. 

“The two decks (the lower one to be the fighting 
deck) are of 9-in. oak, resting on 104-in. by 
103-in. beams, placed 1 ft. 9 in. apart from centre 
to centre, and supported in the middle by 
stancheons of iron hinged at the top, so as to be 


struck or hung up when in a tion. The frames, | 


iron plates, and planking of the sides, form a 
solid mass 2 ft. thick; the iron plates outside 
being 4 in. thick, planed on their edges, placed 
close together, and bolted to the woodwork with 
1}-in. bolts.... 

“The Glatton, Capt. Arthur Cumming, and 
the Meteor, Capt. F. B. P. Seymour, left Falmouth 
on the 22nd [August]. We gather from the 
letter of one of the crew of the Glatton that, on 
her touching at Brest, some of our officers com- 
plained to the master shipwright that they could 
not steer the battery, even when they were towed 
at 54 knots. The shipwright replied that the 
French battery Tonnante was alike unmanage- 
able until two rudders were put, one on each 
quarter, when she steered perfectly well.... 

‘*The award of persons competent to form an 
opinion upon the merits of these batteries does 
not appear to be in their favour.” 

The opinion of a “ well-informed writer ”’ 
in The Hampshire Advertiser is quoted, and 
of another critic in The Artizan. 

As regards the name “Glatton,” the 
following explanation is given. In 1795 


| shire. On 15 July, 1796, H.M.S. Glatton 
| engaged single-handed a squadron of French 
| ships with the loss of only two men wounded, 

the enemy losing seventy in killed and 
| wounded, and a frigate sunk. “It is in 
| memory of this exploit,”’ says a correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ “that the Admiralty have 
| called one of the new floating batteries the 
| Glatton.” 

In The Illustrated London News, 10 Nov., 
1855, is an account of the bombardment and 
capture of Kinburn, 16-17 October, with a 
plan of the attack (p. 554). On this plan 
three French floating batteries are shown. 
The account says that on 17 October the 
French floating batteries opened a _ tre- 
mendous fire at 500 yards upon Kinburn 
Fort at 9.30 a.m. from twelve large guns 
on each broadside. 

“The French Iost about twenty-seven men, 
chiefly in their floating batteries, which acted 
admirably, and endured still better. One is 
said to have had sixty-seven cannon shots strike 
| her without doimg any important damage.” 

In Chambers’s ‘ Pictorial History of the: 
Russian War,’ p. 439, it is said :— 
| ‘The smaller vessels were those which efiec- 
| tually reduced Kinburn....They were stationed 
nearly south of the fort, the floating batteries 
nearest, then the gunboats, and the mortar 
vessels most distant....From detailed accounts 
it appears that the three French mortar-batteries 
—appropriately named the Dévastation, Lave, 
and Tonnante—exhibited qualities well ce- 
serving the attention of all concerned....From 
half-past nine o’clock until noon these three 
powerful vessels maintained their terrible fire 
against the chief fort.” 

F. H. C. 


There is a picture in a scrap-book in the: 
| Central Reference Library, Bolton (evidently 
cut out of an illustrated periodical of the 
time), of the floating battery Etna on fire- 
at Messrs. Russell & Co.'s works, Millwall. 
This ship was designed for operations in the- 
Crimean War. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


| 

| 

| Munpay SurNAME: DeERIvATION (11 S. 
| xi. 402)—Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ for 
| 1914 does not give the derivation of this 
| name from the De Mondaye Abbey. There- 
fore it was probably as apocryphal as the 
Norman ancestors discovered for some other 
families. The true derivation is possibly 
| from some small island, Mund-ey, the Saxon 
| ey, as in Ey-ton (Eton), Shiplh-ey (Shipley). 
_Osen-ey, Ousel-ey (Ousely), &c. L. V. 
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Bardsley (‘ English Surnames,’ 1875, p. 62) 
appears to take the derivation from the day 
of the week for granted, and is backed up 
by Ferguson (‘ Surnames as a Science,’ 1883, 


p- 182). The Gazetteers afford no clue. 
S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 





Notes on Books. 


Jacke Juyeler. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. H. Williams, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 

WRITTEN in the manner of the Heywood inter- 

ludes, ‘Jacke Jugeler’ is one of the very earliest 

specimens of English comedy. A pleasant one-act 
farce of three scenes, designed for an hour’s per- 
formance by boys, it is familiar through various 
mediums to students of sixteenth-century poetry. 

It was edited for the Roxburghe Club in 1820; it 

is one of * Four Old Plays’ published under Child’s 

editorship in 1848; it appears in Hazlitt’s Dodsley 
of 1874; and it is given os Grosart in vol. iv. of his 
oe of the Fuller Worthies Library” 

(1872-6). 

The piece has usually been considered anony- 
mous, and Mr. Williams in his edition makes 
an important advance on the previous attitude. 
On the suggestion of Prof. Bang, he systematically 
endeavours to show that it is the work of Nicholas 
Udall, the author of ‘Ralph Roister Doister.’ It 
is a quite plausible theory, of which the editor 
makes admirable use in his detailed and skilful 
Introduction. He begins by showing resemblances 
between the little comedy and Udall’s masterpiece, 
and contends that the one has essential features 
that obviously give it a kind of preliminary rela- 
tionship to the other. This implies that it must 
have been written before 1552, the year in which 
Udall’s play is now believed to have been composed. 
Verbal resemblances are apt to be unsatisfactory 
pegs on which to depend for literary conclusions, 
for both in word and phrase contemporaries have 
common property. With several of the parallels 
he submits between the presumptive and the actual 
Udall Mr. Williams does not escape this inevitable 
difficulty, but he makes the most of the position, 
and by some of his instances he distinctly impresses 
the attractiveness of his theory. He is even more 
arresting when he discusses the textual methods of 
the two dramas, and explicitly indicates what are 
probably Udall’s autobiographical touches in the 
smaller and ostensibly superficial delineation. On 
the whole, if Mr. Williams does not absolutely 
prove his case, he proffers strong presumptive 
evidence for Udall’s authorship of ‘ Jacke Jugeler.’ 

In regard to his text he proves himself a dexterous 
and scrupulously careful editor. He has been able 
to examine the unique copy of the play in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Devonshire, and he makes a 
noteworthy contribution to historical philology by 
devoting part of his Introduction to a summary of 
the peculiarities of spelling presented in that ver- 
sion. Other features of substantial interest are 
the tabulation of various readings in a section of 
the Introduction, and the quotation of a later frag- 
ment in an appendix. Here and there in the work 
there are doubtful passages. Some of these—as, 
eg., the threat implied in line 904—are probably 





beyond the range of editorial elucidation. Mr. 
Williams, however, carefully tackles them all in 
his scholarly notes, and generally his decisions 
should command respect. In the two considerable 
portions of the play that practically reproduce 
scenes from the ‘ Amphitruo’ of Plautus, he keeps 
the Latin original constantly in view, and more 
than once he is able to prove that preceding ex- 
mcg would have shown prudence if they had 
een careful to do likewise. The abundance of 
apposite sean given in the notes invests this 
section of the work with a separate and distinctive 
value. The publishers’ share in the product de- 
serves hearty commendation. In a throng of 
textual peculiarities the nicest possible handling 
was indispensable, and such slips as ‘* knane” for 
knaue and ‘*‘knanes” for knaues, in lines 798 and 
861 respectively, are trivial exceptions to the 
general accuracy. 


The Arcana of Freemasonry. By Albert Church- 

ward, M.D. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 
TuIs work is in great part a collection of lectures 
delivered by the author upon the ancient sources 
of Masonry. Much labour must have been 
expended upon the collection of material, but 
it may be doubted whether Dr. Churchward’s 
two claims—that he has dispelled the cloudy~ 
mists of antiquity which have formed an impene- 
trable obstacle to many writers, and that in no 
other part of the world than Ancient Eygpt can 
the origins of Freemasonry be found (p. 9)—will 
receive such acceptance as he might wish. The 
whole subject is, and will have to remain, debat- 
able. 

The respectable age which most of its members 
are content to ascribe to the Masonic craft pales 
before the statement on p. 147 that “ Free- 
masonry has existed for at least six hundred 
thousand years’’; and such assertions as ‘“‘ The 
proofs of all my contentions are in the Ritual of 
Ancient Egypt, and on the various monuments,” 
are apt to call to mind an observation lately 
made elsewhere, that Freemasonry and Egypto-- 
logy are not synonymous terms. To dismiss all 
that has been done for the history of the craft 
with the words, ‘‘ We have no history for those : 
who cannot read ancient writings, except a 
decipherment and translation of some of these 
symbols and workings which I have given” 
(p. 163), is less than appreciative of much that 
has been done by writers whose works are re- 


garded at least with attention; whilst the 
collocation of modern authors given by Dr. 
Churchward on p. 147, ‘‘ Gould, Anderson, 
Armitage, Horsley, Lawrence,’ is rather a 


surprising one, and hints a doubt whether his 
preoccupation with Egyptian lore has net tended 
towards exclusion of other necessary studies. 
Whilst painstaking and recondite research is 
evident, it is possible that setting this forth 
in language of a less positive and more persua- 
sive character might have better furthered its 
author’s aims. 

An interesting chapter on ‘ Operative Masons ’ 
rests upon pretensions (as yet unsubstantiated) 
that in parts of England there exist bodies in 
direct succession to Sir Christopher Wren and 
his associates in the building of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in contradistinction to the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. Dr. Churchward appears to 
take these operative claims for granted, and 
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‘contents himself with using formule which have 
been given him to point the moral and adorn the 
tale of eschatological theories which, however 
meritorious as contributions to the topics of 
which he treats, are not likely to be taken as 
in any sense the final word. 

It is a pity that an index has not been included 
in the volume, which is well illustrated. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by 
W. Bruce Bannerman. Fifth Series. Vol. I. 
Part V. (Mitchell Hughes & Clarke, 2s. 6d.) 

‘Tus instalment gives the pedigrees of Tristram 

(Trystram and Trustram) and of Henderson of 

Broadholm, Dumfriesshire ; a genealogical detail 

of Stares of Portsea ; a pedigree of the Huguenot 

refugee family Roberdeau; and an _ interesting 
article on the family of Boothby, which recites 

Inquisitions and abstracts of wills, and notices 

of the family in divers Calendars of State Papers, 

besides giving an elaborate pedigree. The 

Dudderidge pedigrees are continued by that of 

Dudderidge of Stogumber, Somerset. 


Sonnets and Lyrics: a Little Book of Verse on the 
Present War. By the late Bertram Dobell. 
(P. S. & A. E. Dobell, 1s. net.) 

Ir would not be difficult to say of this little 
collection—viewed as an essay in poetry—one or 
two harsh truths; and it is not easy to find 
much—from the point of view of poetical achieve- 
ment—to say in its praise. Perhaps, however, 
it is some indication of intrinsic merit in them 
that these verses do arouse a quite distinct wish 
that one could more roundly praise them. They 
express—about the Kaiser, about the heroism 
of Belgium, about the German atrocities, and 
about the hopes and stern resolves of the Allies— 
what every one is thinking and feeling; and if 
there is all too much of the obvious about them, 
they give forth also a ring of manliness, a ring of 
sincerity and pain, here and there a certain 
pathos of inadequacy, which may surely be 
allowed to count as redeeming qualities. It is 
clear that the writer took great trouble in the 
matter of diction and form, and he has so far 
been rewarded in that he has thereby given his 
work a touch of severity,and so rescued it from 
sentimentality. He tells us in a preface that 
these verses served as occupation to him—unable 
as he was to tear his mind away from thoughts of 
the war. They were, indeed, a noble choice of 
consolation for his closing days, and it will be 
surprising if they do not afford some similar 
solace to his friends and to like-minded readers. 


Surnames of the United Kingdom: a_ Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
Vol. II. Part 10. (Eaton Press, 1s. net.) 

THIs new instalment of Mr. Harrison’s work 

takes from Seburgham to Sid(e)man. It includes 

several illustrious names, as well as_ several 
etymological puzzles. The variants and origin 
of Shilleto have recently been discussed in our 
columns. Mr. Harrison—who notes the form 

Shelito, which was given at 11 S. ix. 3835—does 

not pronounce a decided opinion, but, on the 

whole, favours a Scandinavian derivation as 

likely (O.N. skiol, a shed, or sel, a shed on a 

mountain pasture, and O.N. td, a path, a cattle- 

run). The best-known names in these pages are 
not the specially difficult ones, yet we turn all the 








same with interest to Sheridan (the wild man) 
Shelley (shelf or ledge), or Selborne—where a 
derivation from sele, a hall, is to be accepted 
not that from sealh, {a willow. The syllable sel 
is not often to be explained with certainty— 
as in Selwood, or even in Selsey. The names 
derived from scir, bright, form an interesting 
group. Sibbering, it appears, has not been satis- 
factorily elucidated, and the same may be said of 
Shorting. A curious instance of the true meaning 
of a name being strangely unlike what its sound 
suggests to most people is Shark, Sharkey— 
a version of the Celtic word for ‘‘ love,” ‘‘ loving.’’ 





Obituary. 


WILLIAM HAYMAN CUMMINGS. 


WE greatly regret the death, which took place 

on Sunday, 6 June, of our valued correspondent 
the well-known musician Dr. W. H. Cummings, 
ex-Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. 
He was in his 84th year, and his long life, now in 
one way, now in another, was entirely devoted to 
music. 
_ Born at Sidbury, he came when a child to 
live in London, where he was in the choir of 
St. Paul’s, and later in that of the Temple Church. 
At 12 years of age he began to learn the organ, 
and at 16 was appointed organist at Waltham 
Abbey. During the sixties and seventies of the 
last century he was a prominent public singer ; 
and during the next decades he made his mark 
no less conspicuously as a teacher and organizer. 
He succeeded Sir Joseph Barnby as Principal at 
the Guildhall School of Music in 1896, and his 
Principalship was distinguished by unusual 
success. It stands by no means alone as evidence 
of Dr. Cummings’s practical ability. He was a 
copious writer on musical subjects—the best 
known of his books being ‘The Rudiments of 
Music,’ which appeared in 1877—and the composer 
of several musical works. Hi; adaptation of 
Mendelssohn’s music to the words ‘‘ Hark! the 
herald angels sing,” is no doubt the work of his 
which has chanced to go furthest and to become 
most widely known, though, perhaps, his nme 
is not always associated with it. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, . 


F. pe H. L.—Forwarded. 

M. A.N EWMAN.—For “the vision splendid ” see 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality,’ Stanza V. 

T. Prircoarp.—* Who rowing hard against the 


stream,” &c., Tennyson, ‘ The Two Voices.’ 








